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contented and the waters of its two great rivers flowed with
controlled regularity into a million irrigation channels. Three
centuries later it was reduced to a shabby and impoverished
outpost of the new Ottoman Empire.

The period separating Hulagu's capture of Baghdad from
its conquest by the Turkish Sultan, Sulaiman the Magnificent,
is divided into four parts. For eighty years Baghdad was
under the Ilkhan emperors. For another seventy it was the
capital of a state {carved by a vassal from the weakened
body of that empire'. Next it was taken by two successive
factions of a semi-barbaric Turkoman dynasty. And finally
it was absorbed into the contemporary kingdom of Persia.

One of the most disastrous factors in this early stage of
the deterioration of the country was the interference of the
Mongols with the irrigation system, upon which the life of
Iraq so largely depended. Longrigg47 says : ' Most ruinous
of Hulagu's acts had been the studied destruction of the dykes
and headworks, whose ancient and perfect system had been
the sole source of wealth. Disordered times, and the very
fewness of the spiritless survivors, forbade repair; and the
silting and scouring of the rivers once let loose, soon made
the restoration of control the remote, perhaps hopeless problem
today still unsolved.' This suggests, as was almost certainly
the case, that it was not so much a matter of the deliberate
and wholesale breaching of canals and barrages as one is
sometimes led to suppose, but rather a slow process of dete-
rioration for lack of proper upkeep and administration. There
was no longer, for instance, anything to prevent a peasant
from making a breach in the bank of a high-level canal, and
drawing off the water to work his mill, or from allowing
the breach to enlarge itself beyond the limit of safety. More-
over, the rivers themselves were gradually cutting deeper into
the alluvium, and the increased size of the barrages required
to divert the water into canals was beyond the means of any*
but a central organization of efficient engineers. But above.
all there was no security, and (few would sow where another
might reap. . . . Tribe after tribe of nomads from the steppes
of Nejd and the Jazirah crossed the Euphrates to the pastures
of Iraq. Grazing-grounds were allotted to the unending pro-
cesses of tribal war and policy. From the Lurish hills to
the Sinjar, Iraq became a country of few and small towns,